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DISCOURSE. 



My Christian FsrENDs: 

It is for many reasons a delightful service 
to which, through your Pastor, you have invited 
me. Yet in some respects it is a difficult ser- 
vice, from which I should shrink if I were not 
assured of the welcoming attention of those 
here assembled, especially of those who knew 
and honored Dr. Bethune in his life among us. 
So rapid is the progress of years, so full of 
change in the city and the country have the 
last thirty years pre-eminently been, that the 
name and fame once familiar to all of us, which 
for nine years had shed lustre upon Brooklyn, 
and in which its citizens had had common pride, 
have now become to multitudes here a vanish- 
ing remembrance, to the younger among us a 
shadowy tradition. I confess to a certain startled 
surprise in my own mind, when 1 remember that 
it lacks but a few days of thirty-two years 
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since I bade him good-bye in the adjoining 
house, as he was leaving for Europe on that 
voyage from which he never returned to the 
pastorate of this church. Even now, I can 
hardly make it real to my thought that the 
preceding years of his earnest and eloquent min- 
istry among us had belonged to the period of 
a former generation. His appearance, gesture, 
voice, his entire remarkable personality, are so 
distinctly before me as I stand in this pulpit, 
built for him, and to which he first gave distinc- 
tion, that he seems almost visibly present ; and 
yet I know that the present honored Pastor of 
this church is the sixth in succession following 
him, and that very few of the families now here 
can have had direct personal experience of his 
fervor in preaching, or of his faithful pastoral 
care. I can only, therefore, go back in thought, 
over the long and crowded interval, and ask 
you to go with me, while I testify sincerely, 
though very imperfectly, to the qualities of him 
whom we commemorate, and to the impression 
which he naturally left, without effort to make 
it, on those who were once familiar with him. 
Among these 1 may, without egotism, reckon 
myself. Dr. Bethune came to the city, unless 
my memory misleads me, in the late summer of 
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j849' I had been here already for nearly three 
years, was familiar, of course, with his high 
reputation as a scholar, a poet, an impressive 
preacher, an orator before learned societies, and 
a platform speaker of unsurpassed eloquence, 
though I had not happened personally to meet 
him. I called upon him at once, at the hotel 
where he was transiently staying, and ■ was 
received by him with a cordial greeting the 
remembrance of which yet warms my heart. 
The church' on Henry street, in which he sub- 
sequently preached till this one was ready, was 
near my own. This church, erected a year or 
two later, was nearer still. We lived in close 
neighborhood, not unfjequently exchanged pul- 
pits, for a time conducted union services on Sun- 
day evenings, in connection with Dr. S. H. Cox, 
who was then here in the uneclipsed brilliance 
of his extraordinary power ; and we met often 
in free social intercourse, as well as on formal 
public occasions. Two courses of public lec- 
tures were delivered by us, in alliance with Dr. 
Francis Vinton, then the eminent Rector of 
Grace Church in this city ; and out of these 
courses, with the consequent personal fellowship 
of the lecturers, grew a private club, consisting 
of eighteen or twenty gentlemen, meeting 
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weekly at one another's houses, whose meetings 
were maintained till after Dr. Bethune's depart- 
ure from the city, and the memory of which 
is still vivid and fragrant with those who sur- 
vive. Of all the members of that club, I 
believe that only our honored fellow-citizen 
Mr. Silliman, with Mr. Daniel Huntington of 
New York, and myself, remain among the 
living. Neither of us has forgotten, I am sure, 
the wit and wisdom, the various learning, the 
genial humor, the courteousness of manner, the 
moral earnestness when occasion required, which 
were brought to those meetings by Dr. 
Bethune. It was to me, as one of the young- 
est and least important of the members of the 
circle, a true education, in which I delighted, 
which I shall not forget till all things earthly 
shall have vanished from my thought. 

This is not an occasion, however, for particu- 
lar personal reminiscences of him whom we com- 
memorate, however inviting that office might be. 
It calls, rather, for a fair though an affectionate 
estimate of what he was, and of what he did, 
as a man set in public relations, during the 
term of his pastorate here ; and of this I shall 
speak, briefly but earnestly, not chiefly for his 
honor, but for the honor and praise of Him 
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7 
whom he worshiped and served, and to whom 
he always humbly attributed whatever of grace 
and power he possessed, whatever use of large 
opportunity it fell to him to make. 

When Dr. Bethune came to Brooklyn he was 
in the fullness of power and experience ; with a 
mind enriched by repeated extensive travels in 
Europe, by careful study, and by familiar con- 
tact with distinguished and cultivated circles ; 
with a fame, too, already national in its reach. 
He was forty-four years of age, full of physi- 
cal as well as intellectual vigor, able to assume 
many labors, to undergo exceptional fatigues, 
and to minister to others from the abound- 
ing fullness of his strength. He had had an 
experience in the work of the ministry the 
variety of which was unequaled, I am sure, in 
the case of any of us who thenceforth became 
his neighbors. He had preached to the colored 
people at Savannah, to their great delight, and, as 
they felt, to their remarkable spiritual profit. He 
had been Chaplain there in the Seamen's Bethel, 
and other preachers had seemed to his hearers 
" land-Iubbers" in comparison. He had preached 
to the lumbermen in the Maine woods, and to 
those along the banks of the St. Lawrence; and 
they were always eager to have him come, and 
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most reluctant to have him leave. He had 
been a pastor at Rhinebeck, for three years; at 
Utica, for four years ; at Philadelphia, for four- 
teen ; and in the latter city, especially, his 
work had been a great one, the fruit of which 
continues still, and will continue when those 
who there knew him shall have all left the earth. 
A magnificent portrait of him in stone mosaic, 
enclosed in a superb medallion, a tribute from 
his wife's love, till lately signalized the church 
in which that noble work was done, and is now 
the ornament of a neighboring public gallery. 
He had been called to churches at Charleston, 
South Carolina, at St. Augustine, and at other 
prominent places in the South; twice to churches 
in his native city of New York. He had been 
invited to be Chaplain of the Military Academy 
at West Point. He had delivered great liter- 
ary orations, at the Commencement season at 
Union College, at Dartmouth, at Brown Univer- 
sity, at the Andover Seminary, at Yale College, 
and at Harvard; and through these, as well as 
by the books which he had published, he had 
made great impression on the intellectual society 
of the country. He was at the same time 
rapidly becoming one of the most popular lec- 
turers in the land, his services in that function 
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being constantly sought, at a time when every 
considerable town had its winter lecture-course ; 
while as a platform speaker, on anniversary 
occasions, he was unexcelled in the force and 
fascination with which he held the vast assem- 
blies that eagerly hung upon his lips. Every 
anniversary seemed incomplete without him. His 
name announced would instantly fill the largest 
hall in any of our cities. Early in [850, at 
just the time when the call was presented to 
him to become Pastor of the church out of 
which this one was subsequently developed, he 
was elected Chancellor of the New York 
University: and while the Trustees were unani- 
mous and urgent in their call, the students almost 
stormed his hotel in their passionate desire to 
have him accept that distinguished and honor- 
able office. 

It was only natural that such a man, vari- 
ously attractive, widely famous, in the fullness 
of vigor, coming to Brooklyn, comparatively 
small as then it was — with hardly more than a 
ninth of its present population — should excite 
great interest, and draw to himself from many 
sides those who desired to avail themselves of 
his ministry. I suspect that all the churches 
near him had to give their tributes of families 
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to make up his rapidly enlarging congregation. 
I know that mine did ; families leaving to 
whom I was attached, who took with them my 
affectionate sympathy toward both parents and 
children, my personal relations with whom were 
never for a moment interrupted, the survivors 
of whom are still among my cherished friends. 
It was by no personal effort that Dr. Bethune 
drew such people to him. He would have 
been the last man in the world to be guilty 
of the stupid and unwelcome impertinence of 
soliciting families to place themselves in his 
congregation. An imputation of that sort would 
have made his lips red hot in a minute with 
indignant denial. He drew men to him, and 
thoughtful women, by the swing of his fame, 
by the unostentatious cordiality of his feeling, 
by his eloquence as a preacher, and his rev- 
erent earnestness in all offices of the church ; 
by his pastoral fidelity, assiduity and success. 
He drew little children to him by his gracious 
tenderness, gentleness, courtesy ; and one of my 
daughters, when she was eight or ten years 
old, used often to say, on returning from school 
or from an afternoon walk, " I met Dr. Bethune, 
and walked a little way with him. What a 
pleasant gentleman he is!" He drew families 
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not ffom this neighborhood only, but from 
different and distant parts of the town, so that 
it used to be remarked that more carriages 
stood on Sunday in front of this church than 
of gny other in this vicinity, because so many 
had come far to hear him. When I once said 
to him, playfully, that the Dutch had not only 
taken Holland, but they bade fair, if he should 
remain in Brooklyn, to annex an' important part 
of New England, his reply was characteristic : 
" Oh, but you know the Dutch are not as many 
here in proportion as they used to be, 
whereas anywhere in Brooklyn you can scoop 
up Yankees by the church-full." Not a few came 
from New York to attend upon his ministry ; 
and strangers passing through the city were 
habitually found, from all parts of the land, in 
his congregation. 

I may be mistaken, but I have the impression 
that those earlier years in Brooklyn were among 
the happiest, as they certainly were among the 
busiest and most animated, in all his life; and 
that while he missed keenly some things which 
he had enjoyed in the years at Philadelphia, 
and while he felt, no doubt, that this recent 
city, in which were almost none of our present 
institutions, lacked many things — societies, libra- 
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ries, circles of friends, literary occasions — which 
New York would have ofifered, he was glad to 
be here, and had a just and large expectation 
of happy success in important permanent work. 
I do not remember anything to the contrary 
which fell from his lips for several years. 
When Dr. Spencer died, in 1854, and we had 
been together as pall-bearers at his funeral. Dr. 
Bethune spoke to me, as we walked homeward, 
of the joy and reward of a ministry like that, 
of twenty-two years in the same church ; and 
my impression was that he meant to stay here, 
if the Lord should permit, as long as his work 
on earth continued. 

The end came suddenly — you know how sud- 
denly — through an attack of cerebral disease, 
which smote him in the night, after his return 
from a fortnight's tour of lecturing and preach- 
ing ; a tour which I gladly though sorrowfully 
remember that I had earnestly urged him not 
to undertake. He felt himself bound to it by 
imperative obligations ; and the sharp stroke of 
trouble in the brain which followed imme- 
diately, and which put an end to his ministry 
here, was the sure portent of the stroke which 
followed, putting an end to his life on earth. 
He died, you remember, in the beautiful Flower- 
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city of Italy, with which he was affectionately 
familiar, at the close of April, 1862. His entire 
ministry in Brooklyn had covered somewhat 
more than nine years. His ministry in this 
church-edifice, built with special reference to him, 
and dedicated at the close of 1851, had lasted 
little more than seven years. Accustomed as 
I was to think of him as much older than 
myself, as I knew him to be far abler, more 
accomplished, with a fame to which I could 
make no pretension, I cannot realize that he 
had lived but fifty-seven years when the voice 
from above summoned him higher. 

Of the multitude of traits in Dr. Bethune 
of which it would be easy and pleasant to 
speak, if this were a social or a literary occa- 
sion, I shall mention only two, as particularly 
appropriate to this place and this service. One 
is, and the first, his fervent, reverent and 
unquestioning faith in the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, cis he had received these even in his youth, 
as they had been verified to him in experience, 
had been illustrated by study, and by their 
effects on other minds, and as for substance 
they are embodied in the venerable formularies 
of this historic Reformed Church. 

His mind was active, acute, versatile, ready 
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to find truth wherever it existedj interested 
always in philosophical discussion, interested in 
many scientific inquiries, and prompt in res- 
ponse to any challenge of its attention by 
any thought of any thinker. Yet nothing shook 
or disturbed, for a moment, the free yet con- 
trolling allegiance of his mind to the truth as 
he found it in his New Testament; to the doc- 
trines of grace which he had received as an 
inestimable inheritance from devout parents, and 
which to him were not only exhibited in the 
Pauline epistles, but had almost literally been 
emblazoned on the sky in the heroic martyr 
history of the Netherlands and of Scotland. 
These doctrines he held, as manifesting to men 
the mind of God — of " The Triune God," 
to whom this church had been solemnly dedi- 
cated, under his leadership, in impressive cere- 
monial ; and he would have seen the church 
burned to ashes, and himself have perished in 
the flames, before anything contradicting, or in 
essence departing from, these superlative truths, 
would have been allowed by him in this pulpit. 
He was a remarkably studious man, the light 
in his library, when he was at home, still burn- 
ing brightly long after such lights had been 
elsewhere extinguished, and should have been 
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extinguished here. He read widely, almost 
omnivorously, if that awkward word may be 
allowed, and was by no means wholly engrossed 
with patristic or theological lore. The classical 
writers of Greece and of Rome were his familiar 
companions. He was widely read in the best 
literature of the last three hundred years ; and 
the writings of his contemporaries, in volumes, 
magazines, reviews, pamphlets, or in the more 
careful journalistic articles, were almost sure to 
be in his hands or on his table, their most 
recent thought to have been encountered and 
mastered by him. Yet none of them moved 
him from his established and commanding con- 
victions of the verity and supremacy, the Divine 
glory, of the doctrines which he taught. He 
had seen these in the Word, had felt them in 
himself. They were to him the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, unto man's salvation ; 
and if an angel had come, with radiant plumes, 
to teach the world another Gospel, it would 
have been to him no matter; anathema to the 
angel, but to him a frivolous babble in the air. 
He traveled widely, at home and abroad ; was 
as familiar with galleries and libraries in 
Europe, with its picturesque scenes and its 
famous cities, as if he had spent hts life among 
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them. He was an appreciative yet a discrimi- 
nating student of art ; a lover of music, in its 
simpler or its more elaborate forms ; sensitive to 
whatever was really noble in pomps of worship, 
or in the rich ornamentation and stately rhythm 
of historic cathedrals ; and he had met many 
of the most impressive and cultivated men on 
the other side of the ocean, as well as on 
this. But nothing of all this touched the 
foundations, or affected the substance, of the 
faith which was in him. 

He was keenly interested in public affairs in 
our own land ; generally, I am sorry to say, 
on the side of the policies and associated 
parties to which I, his neighbor, was determin- 
ately opposed. It was only in the last two 
years of his life that his conviction and zeal, 
and his superb eloquence — enlisted for the sal- 
vation of the nation, amid the crash of the 
great Civil War — were stirred to the utmost on 
behalf of the cause equally dear to both our 
minds, as connected with the welfare of the. 
country and the world. Until then, I presume 
that our two ballots at every election had 
always exactly balanced each other. But eager 
as his interest was in the success of the poli- 
cies which he favored, and in resistance to 
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those which he opposed, patriotic as he was to 
his heart's core, careful as he always was to 
vote, and ready as he was to advocate his opin- 
ions on any platform open and appropriate, I 
doubt if he ever indicated, even, his sentiments 
or his sympathies concerning these things in 
any sermon he ever preached. The Gospel was 
there always supreme ; and everything else was 
not subordinate, merely, but superfluous and 
intrusive. He said to me once, I remember — I 
think it must have been after the Thanksgiving 
service in [850, when political discussion was 
well nigh universal, and had reached the 
supreme point of ardent vehemence — " If the 
newspapers may be trusted, I am about the only 
minister in either of these cities who didn't 
preach on politics yesterday, but who did preach 
the Gospel of Gratitude and Praise !" 

That Gospel, in its view of God, of man, of 
the Way of Life, of the great Hereafter, was so 
definite and dominant in his mind, so surely 
attested, of such essential virtue and efficacy, 
that his confidence in it never wavered ; his 
whole soul affirmed it ; attacks upon it were to 
him like efforts to shake the stars from their 
poise ; and it was the most natural thing in 
the world that he should desire, as he did, 
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that the Greek Testament, in which John and 
Paul had spoken to him, and evangehsts and 
apostles had witnessed for God, should be 
buried with him, his dead hand holding it in 
the coffin, in a literal tnort-main. This church 
was built, according to his wish, to admit the 
light only from the top ; as a sort of perma- 
nent symbol of the truth that the wisdom of 
the church, as well as its grace, comes directly 
from the Most High. Such an imperfectly 
representative construction may be fairly objected 
to, on the ground that God's light fills the 
air. and may come in as well through side 
windows as from the roof; even as His truth 
is reflected upon men from written pages, from 
human teachers, from a Christian civilization, 
and does not come to our obscured minds by 
direct inspiration. In the changes which you 
have recently made here you show your own 
recognition of the fact ; and part of your light 
is to come henceforth through this window 
commemorative of him, your first pastor.^ to 
whom Christ was always the Light of the 
World, as He is now the Light of Heaven. 
But the fancy, if it must be taken as such, 
was characteristic of Dr. Bethune. He surely 
believed the things which had been most cer- 
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tainly declared to him, as he could not but feel 
by God himself. His letters and journals, as his 
most familiar and unrestrained talk, were full of 
this devout and reverent assurance ; and what- 
ever other impression he left or did not leave on 
the congregations to which he ministered, he 
assuredly left this — of his profound and fervent 
belief that the doctrines of grace, accepted and 
proclaimed by him, were from the Almighty ; 
that they declared God's mind to the world, 
and had within them the might of His plan and 
the tenderness of His love, while upon them the 
sanctions of His eternity. 

His moral sympathies went, therefore, chiefly 
with these beliefs, while they were by no means 
wholly limited by them. He loved the commu- 
nion in which his own life-work was done, which 
was his by adoption, not by inheritance. He valued 
the liturgical element in it, its general methods 
of organization and operation, its conservative 
spirit, with whatever is special in the temper 
nurtured by its services. His enthusiasm was 
stirred by the much that is magnificent in its 
Old World history. He loved to think of it as 
having first preached the Gospel in New York; 
and I am not sure that it was not rather an 
advantage to it, in his estimation, that the exten- 
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sion of it in the land had not been so rapid 
or so vast as to 611 its important annual assem- 
blies with confused clamors from all sorts of 
men, representing all sorts of incidental opinion. 
But wherever the Truth as he held it was 
honored, his heart went out to the persons and 
the circles among whom he found it. Wherever 
it seemed to him denied, or dangerously neg- 
lected, his antagonism was instant, his con- 
troversy sharp. He had friends, accordingly, in 
all communions, but for the most part they 
were those who thoroughly agreed with him in 
the substantive doctrines which to them and to 
him were equally Divine. Any failure here 
affected him deeply ; and for himself he held 
the Truth, as he had discerned it, with a loyalty 
as complete as that of any Huguenot leader, or 
any illustrious Flemish martyr. 

He believed these doctrines with all his soul; 
and this naturally led to the second trait in him 
of which 1 would speak, as fitting to be recalled 
on this occasion : his constant, almost passionate 
preference for preaching, above all other forms of 
mental expression or moral instruction, as consti- 
tuting really the sovereign function for a man like 
himself. No one who knew him can have failed 
to note this. Yet many tendencies in him 
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might have seemed to point in a different direc- 
tion. 

He was a man fond of society, and eminently 
fitted to succeed and to shine in it ; a welcome 
guest at every table ; with remarkable conversa- 
tional powers, full of anecdote, quick in repartee, 
with an easy utterance for fine and high thought, 
and with a humor which played among and 
through his sentences as lambent lights play at 
times upon and amid the scattered clouds. Yet 
he loved preaching better than the liveliest and 
most various talk, and was glad always to leave 
the brilliant social circle to get into his pulpit. 

He was an author of wide repute, a poet of 
no mean grace and power, with an instinct for 
the musical expression of fancy or feeling, and 
equipped for the purpose by a certain careful 
melodious culture ; a graceful, well-informed and 
vigorous writer, on many themes ; a favorite 
with the magazines of his time ; a contributor, 
in consequence, to many periodicals, while a 
writer of books which had wide circulation, and 
which brought him profit as well as fame. Yet 
nothing would have been further from his 
thought than to leave the pulpit for the press, 
or at all to subordinate the preparation of ser- 
mons to the construction of articles and essays. 
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or the issuing of volumes which the literary 
world would gladly receive. The pulpit was his 
throne; preaching his office. If there were only 
three present, beside himself and the sexton, as 
once at Washington on a night of unusual tem- 
pestuous violence, he preached the whole sermon 
which he had brought, and even, it was noticed, 
with a particular earnestness and power. 

He was extremely fond of fishing in the 
woods — an expert in it ; and often went on 
long expeditions into the Maine forests, among 
their many brooks and lakes, or along the 
shores and islands of the St. Lawrence. These 
expeditions detached him altogether from vil- 
lages and towns, carried him sometimes beyond 
the reach of, scattered farms, and left him in 
the woods with a few companions not in the 
least in sympathy with him in any intellectual 
taste or accomplishment, nor usually in spiritual 
purpose or feeling. Yet when Sunday came 
he held his service, read the Scriptures and 
prayed, sang the hymns himself, and preached 
as vigorously from rock or stump to his few 
hearers as if he had been standing in the 
choicest metropolitan pulpit. The idioms of 
speech used by him on such occasions were by 
no means the same as in this place. He was 
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careful to adapt his discourse to his hearers, to 
use language which they understood, and to 
take illustration from things with which they 
were habitually familiar. But the Gospel which 
he preached was the same in the forest that it 
would have been in the city ; and his occasional 
success in impressing rudest men with its truths 
was more precious to him than it would have 
been to have had elaborate discourses received 
with an abounding applause, and printed next 
day in all the newspapers. 

Still another, and a more striking illustration 
of his fondness for preaching as the noblest 
form of human utterance, will be recalled by all 
who knew him. He was, as I have said, a 
speaker on the platform, of unsurpassed readi- 
ness and power. At the great anniversaries of 
societies to which for their works' sake his 
heart was attached — the Bible Society, the Tract 
Society, the Colonization Society, the Seamen's 
Friend Society, the Sunday-school Union, and 
others like these, — he was distinctively the favor- 
ite speaker, welcomed with resounding cheers, 
and listened to with uniform delight. He was 
not unfrequently called upon unexpectedly on 
such occasions, in connection, perhaps, with the 
failure of some other speaker to appear, or by 
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the spontaneous and invincible outbreak of an 
impatient assembly. Several times I have seen 
him at such times reluctantly rise, being almost 
literally pulled from his chair by the urgency 
of others, and facing the assembly with the 
drollest expression, on feature and figure, of 
utter incapacity to talk. Yet I do not remem- 
ber that I ever knew him absolutely to refuse, 
as I certainly never knew him to fail. He 
would begin with some bright and humorous 
commonplace, and for two or three minutes 
would be evidently searching, with all the 
activity and vigor of his brain, for some line 
of thought which had not been suggested, or 
for some one that might succeed and supple- 
ment what already had been said. Soon it 
would occur to him; he would introduce it in 
sentences as accurate and elegant as his pen 
could have written ; and from that point for- 
ward his speech would proceed in perfect ease, 
with accelerating speed and accumulating power, 
till he had the assembly completely in his hand; 
usually it would close with passages of extra- 
ordinary consummating effectiveness. 

The readiness and the rush of his eloquent 
sentences, when he was once in full career, were 
almost unexampled. I remember vividly more 
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than one occasion of this kind in Brooklyn ; as 
once at a New England festival, and once at 
the breaking of ground for the new Water 
Works, on the Reservoir hill, in the midsum- 
mer of 1856. I recall several striking instances 
on the platform of the Tabernacle in New 
York, where the May anniversaries were then 
wont to be held, and to be numerously and 
delightedly attended. Of course he knew his 
power in such speech, and could not but recog- 
nize the great prominence which it gave him, 
and the great effect which it often produced. 
Yet he never allowed it to seduce him for a 
moment from his beloved and pre-eminent work 
of preaching the Gospel in his pulpit. 

He was not merely a favorite speaker on 
such occasions, but on others, as well, of more 
purely social or political character ; as at the 
New England dinners, or those of the St. 
Nicholas Society ; before the Historical Society, 
the Art Association, at civic celebrations, or 
when questions of public policy were up ; and 
on these occasions, as sometimes on the others 
to which I have referred, one element in him 
came conspicuously to sight, of which, so far as 
I know, no trace appeared in any of his ser- 
mons ; I mean his Wit. I have spoken already 
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of his humor in conversation, evanescent, iri- 
descent, always delightful, but appearing and 
vanishing as subtle lights appear and vanish 
on evening skies. But he had a wit in public 
speech, instances of which almost never were 
wanting in his addresses, instances of which are 
memorable still. Sometimes it was keen as a 
razor, while wonderfully droll ; as in the fam- 
ous instance when the eloquent divine of the 
Episcopal Chijrch had expressed his gratification 
at meeting so many Christians on the platform, 
all of whom, he doubted not, would unite by 
and by in chanting the eternal liturgies of the 
skies ; when Dr. Bethune, following him, said 
that if by that it was intended that all would 
be Episcopalians in heaven, he could not agree 
with it Justice to his own denomination re- 
quired him to say that he presumed that in 
heaven all the saints would be Reformed Dutch- 
men ! And sometimes his wit had a swift and 
terrible stroke, like the sweep of a scimitar : as 
when some Englishmen had said before him in 
Europe, in the darkest days of our Civil War, 
that there never would be peace in this country 
until we had a king. That was God's plan for 
nations. He gave Israel a king, " Yes," said 
Dr. Bethune, " he did. But you notice that the 
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Scripture says that He did it in His wrath ; 
and that the king whom He chose for them 
had been, very fitly, a keeper of asses." 

Men might not in the least like the opinions 
of Dr. Bethune, and might not always be ready 
to recognize what was noble in his character, 
or really grand and eloquent in his speech. But 
few, I imagine, who had ever heard him on the 
■platform when his spirit was thoroughly aroused, 
and when on his impetuous speech his fervent 
feeling poured* itself forth in the full swing of 
prodigal power, would have cared a second time 
to encounter his wit — the shafts of which were 
not malicious, but were often piercing and shin- 
ing, one might almost say, beyond compare. 
Yet of this, as I have said, no trace appeared 
in any of his sermons, unless it were inadvert- 
ently and unconsciously. Those sermons were 
always carefully written out. It is not certain, 
therefore, I think, that they were the fairest 
and fullest expression of the mind of the man. 

They were serious, thoughtful, carefully 
moulded, but they wanted the freedom, the 
vivacity, the abounding spontaneous energy which 
belonged to his speech. He came nearer to 
rebuking me, I remember, than at any other 
time In our happy acquaintance, when I told 
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him, thirty-five years ago, of the different plan 
which I had adopted — of making careful notes 
of sermons, but preaching without recurrence to 
the notes. He thought this a dangerous method, 
not suited to the dignity of the themes, to the 
sanctity of the place, or to the real needs of 
congregations ; and when I quoted the example, 
in my favor, of Paul before Agrippa, and on 
Mars' Hill, his reply was that Paul was a man 
inspired, while he felt grave doubt whether I 
was so equally ! It may have been partly the 
remembrance of this governing preference in him, 
which has led me at this time to write out my 
remarks. He could have changed his practice, 
and taken up mine, a hundred times more easily 
than I could. But his judgment was against it. 
He loved to preach; he thought written sermons 
most suitable and impressive in the great func- 
tion ; and to the end of his ministry here he 
carefully wrote his discourses In full, expending, 
as I thought, an unnecessary amount of nervous 
force in such incessant production of manuscript. 
Yet his sermons were never artificially ornate, 
as some perhaps expected that they would be, 
as some possibly now imagine that they were. 
They were not even critically fine in literary 
structure. Certainly they were as far as possible 
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from resembling the sermons which one some- 
times meets, where everything else appears inci- 
dental to the thrust and glitter of particular 
sentences ; or where, as in a common trinket- 
box, not important in itself, the contents are 
only locally connected, while shining with super- 
ficial lustre. The sermons of Dr. Bethune were 
well-reasoned and thoroughly wrought, studiously 
pondered, Scripturally enforced, impressively 
delivered ; and if, as I think, they wanted some- 
thing of the customary flexibility and vivacity of 
his style, and were never allowed to catch a 
single gleam from his wit, a serious earnestness 
pervaded them all. He sought for weighty 
thoughts in his discourses, uttered with sincere 
fervor of feeling, and attended, if it might be, 
with a Divine unction, and he disdained in com- 
parison any resonance of sentences or polished 
periods. 

His manner in the pulpit was always most 
reverent and devout His prayers were not 
uniformly stately, though in passages they were. 
In parts they were often as simple as a child's, 
while showing a remarkably intimate knowledge 
of the wants, fears, aspirations, perplexities, of 
those for whom he was pleading before God. 
Sometimes they rose in adoring appeal, till there 
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seemed almost a breath upon them from the 
golden vials, full of odors, which are the prayers 
of the saints. In like manner his reading of the 
hymns was always rich and sympathetic, was 
not unfrequently more suggestive and animating 
than any discourse. His mind expanded, too, 
and was uplifted, with the majesty of his theme. 
A sermon of his on God's providence in the 
Earth was one of the noblest that I ever heard. 
A sermon on the Transfiguration, which I did 
not hear, has been described to me by those 
who were present at its delivery, here, in Boston, 
and in New York, as of really surpassing 
splendor and effect, worthy to stand in equal 
rank with any from most illustrious preachers. 
No call to the headship of great institutions 
of learning and training could, therefore, attract 
him from the pulpit. That was the centre 
from which he felt it his highest privilege to 
manifest the Truth, and to instruct and inspire 
mankind. It was to him an exhausting work, 
but one which he cheerfully undertook during 
his last year in Brooklyn, to give a course of 
lectures on Pulpit Eloquence to the students in 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. 
And it was only in fitting conclusion of the 
plan of his life that the last public work which 
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he did on earth was to preach two sermons in 
chapels at Florence ; one on Easter Sunday, a 
week before his death, on the theme of the 
Resurrection ; one on the very day of his death, 
on the bringing before Jesus of the man sick of 
the palsy, and of the Lord's comforting words, 
" Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven 
thee." It was his last utterance to men ; and 
before midnight of that day his devout and 
believing spirit had gone to be with Him whom 
with all the force of his soul he had loved, 
and had striven to serve. 

I have spoken thus freely and rapidly, my 
Friends, of the man who was my honored neigh- 
bor during all the time of his residence in 
Brooklyn, and my memories of whom are as 
sharp and affirmative as if they had been recent. 
I have touched only on those particular traits 
and powers by which he was marked as a 
Christian Pastor and Teacher. Of the many 
charms of his private character, and his social 
life, I have not suffered myself to speak ; nor 
of the tender memories which he left among 
those admitted to his close friendship. He was 
not a man who would have permitted himself to 
be painted without shadows, as Queen Elizabeth 
is said to have wished herself to be. He had 
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his defects, not hidden from himself, apparent 
to his friends, though for the most part they 
were not those of which enemies accused him. 
I should be wholly unwilling to leave it to be 
inferred that these defects were other than they 
were, or more important, through any careful 
silence about them. Nothing could have been 
further from his wish, or from mine. Bred in 
what had been the easy affluence of his earlier 
days, as others nearest to him had been, and 
apparently justified in expecting the sure and 
long continuance of it, he had certainly never 
made himself an expert in gaining or in hoard- 
ing money ; and money is a power which, when 
carelessly treated, is apt to exhibit stealthy 
revenges. He was scrupulously sensitive to fin- 
ancial obligations, while accustomed for many ■ 
years to an unusual liberality in gifts, and in 
general to a generous, though not for his means 
an extravagant, outlay. This was not wrong ; 
it was not unattractive. It seemed to have 
come to him as a birthright, and to belong to 
his largeness of nature. But when his resources 
were seriously diminished, by circumstances out- 
side his fair expectation, he did not always 
accept the fact with serene equanimity. There 
came moods of depression, not natural to him. 
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with now and then an unexpressed discontent at 
existing surroundings. Additional work seemed 
then easier to him than a stringent economy ; 
and he yielded, more readily than his friends 
thought wise, to the many calls for extra labors 
which brought him handsome pecuniary returns, 
and secured him from entanglements that to 
him would have been like fetters of fire, but 
which involved, as the end sadly proved, too 
serious risks to strength and to life. 

Descended, too, on either side, from an 
honored ancestry — on the father's side from the 
great Bethune family in France — he had a cer- 
tain constitutional reserve, an innate sense of 
hereditary distinction, which was not a gross 
and selfish pride, which did not obscure his 
humility before God, and did not circumscribe 
his kindness toward men, but which no doubt 
kept him somewhat aloof from those whose 
importance appeared more recent, their histori- 
cal standing less defined. Noblesse oblige was 
with him a practical maxim ; but neither an 
equal fellowship with all men, nor a careless 
and indolent softness of judgment, had place 
among his confessed obligations. The soul of 
honor and courtesy in himself, as frank and 
fearless as any of his Scotch or French pro- 
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genitors, he was sharply disdainful toward any 
in whom he suspected a failure of courage or 
of truth. Without a trace of jealousy in his 
nature, and with certainly no incentive to it, 
he was hasty on occasion, in spirit and in 
speech ; he might sometimes be imperious, not 
waiting contentedly for the calmness of wisdom. 
I thought at the time, and have always 
thought since, that his sudden resignation of his 
pastorate here was ill-advised, unjust to himself, 
injurious to the church to which some of his 
best years had been given, the fruit of a not 
unnatural impulse which his later judgment 
could not have approved. He had built the 
church, under God, into large and beautiful 
strength — with its two hundred families, its 
nearly four hundred and fifty communicants, 
its three prosperous mission schools, its large 
contributions to benevolent work. He was more 
and more a power in the city, with every year, 
adding constantly to its culture- and its fame. 
. H is congregation was extremely attached to 
him; and he left it with a stroke as unex- 
pected as would be now the fall of this roof 
The truth simply was that his sense of per- 
sonal dignity had been touched, with his sense 
of what was due for his noble service, by the 
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demur of its officers to his going abroad, at a 
critical time in the history of the church, and 
when they may not have been wholly aware 
of the gravity of the threatening lesion in the 
brain by which he had been smitten. To any 
supposed effort so to shackle his movement, 
his every sensibility was indignantly alert. The 
terrible strain which he had suffered had left 
also a nervous weakness, in which no doubt 
was something morbid; and he exiled himself 
from church and home as quickly as his pen 
could write his resignation. He had not reached 
— who of us has? — the perfect charity which 
beareth all things, believeih all things, hopeth 
all things ; and I did not think that his tol- 
erance of spirit always was broad enough 
toward those who differed from him in opin- 
ion, but whose personal qualities deserved his 
esteem. I did think, sometimes, that his verdict 
was too swift, .and his spirit too contemptuous, 
toward those in whom he thought he had dis- 
covered an egotistic self-confidence. 

But his friendship was ardent, exhilarating, 
delightful. His spirit at home, amid the multi- 
plied sorrows of his wife's long sickness and his 
mother's decline, was as sweet and sunny, as 
cheering and uplifting, as that of any mortal 
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could have been. He faced the disappointments 
in life, of which he met some, with a frank 
and chivalrous temper always to be remembered 
and greatly admired. His piety toward God, 
his reverent humility, and his affectionate faith 
in the Master whom he trusted, never failed ; 
and I am as sure as of anything in the world, 
that the prayer which he had early copied, 
which he often repeated, and which to his 
friends remains intimately associated with him, 
was the devout utterance of his heart : " Lord, 
pardon what I have been ; sanctify what I am ; 
and order what I shall be ; that Thine may 
be the glory, and mine the eternal salvation, 
through Christ our Lord !" He summed up 
the result of many studies, of much thought, 
of long labor and deep experience, in two lines 
of a long hymn written by him at Florence 
on the last evening before he died : 

" This is my best theology — 

"I know the Saviour died for me!" 

Of all the pastors who were in the pulpits of 
this part of the city while he was here, only 
two, I think, remain in service — Dr. Van Dyke 
and myself. All the others have gone from 
their pulpits ; most of them have passed 
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out of life upon the earth, though a few are 
here, among them Dr. Hodge, Dr. Spear, and 
our venerable friend, Dr. Farley. I am sure 
that my honored brother. Dr. Van Dyke, would 
agree with me in saying that no other one 
among these pastors — eminent, powerful, con- 
spicuously eloquent as several of them were — 
has left an image of himself on our minds 
more distinct, more abiding, in many ways more 
delightful, than is that which continues of Dr. 
Bethune. 1 am the only pastor here who 
greeted him when he came. I watched 
his entire work among us, not without occa- 
sional dissent, as I have said, but on the whole 
with an abundant continuing admiration. I 
mourned most deeply for his departure. I have 
never since ceased to feel that something pecu- 
liar, almost unique, of grace and renown was 
withdrawn from the city when his presence was 
no more within it, in church and home. It 
was not so much the setting of a star as the 
going down of a radiant constellation; or. to take 
an humbler comparison, it was not so much 
the sudden disappearance of a gallant ship, as 
the passing out of sight of a great argosy, with 
carved bulwarks, burnished prow, and purpled 
sails, laden with treasures of gold and spice. 
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Nine years after his death, twenty years ago 
in June next, I sought in Florence the house 
where he had lived, and stood in the room in 
which his last breath had been feebly drawn. 
The thoughts which I have now expressed, and 
many reminiscences which I have not intimated, 
came over me like a flood, as I stood in that 
chamber of transition, or translation, amid echo- 
ing streets, and beneath the abounding light and 
perfume of the summer day in Central Italy. I 
saw again the form with which I had been 
familiar, and heard the voice, in its gentle 
accents or its clarion tones, which so often had 
stirred my heart The Past was present in 
vivid outline, though nothing there seemed real 
and abiding, save the things Eternal into which 
he had entered. It was an hour of tender recol- 
lection, and of special personal sadness. 

But I remembered that nine years before, at 
the close of a brilliant September day. I had 
stood with Dr. Vinton, among the pall-bearers, at 
the burial of our friend on the gentle slope at 
Greenwood, as the sun was about going down. 
It was an afternoon of unusual splendor, on city 
and bay, on field and sky. While the service 
proceeded, the scene around us was appareled 
in a lucent radiance, almost as if the unseen 
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gates had opened above. As we rode home 
together, beneath the undiminished beauty of 
sunset skies, it seemed to me, I remember, that 
a palpable image was around us of the lustre 
which rests on the character of a friend, as we 
recall it when he has gone. The sun has set; 
but the sky of our thought is lighted yet with 
affectionate remembrance, affectionate hope. 
Even common incidents, and chance conversa- 
tions, come back to our thought as if transfig- 
ured, in the hush and refulgence of such an 
hour ; a lovelier atmosphere seems infolding the 
life whose end has come ; a softer splendor 
invests and consecrates the vanished spirit. Is 
this not sometimes, to all of us, as a far reflec- 
tion from the Heavenly state, of wisdom, sanc- 
tity, and immortal felicity, into which the ser- 
vant of God has entered, and into which we, 
in God's good time, by His great grace, may 
humbly but eagerly hope to follow ? 
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